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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), was set up under a Convention signed 
in Paris on 14th December, 1960, which provides that the 
OECD shall promote policies designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, and thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy ; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member 
as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development ; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordance 
with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



For almost a decade the OECD countries have been exploring major 
facets of their educational policies. One aspect of this exploration has 
been the exa minat ion of the policies of individual OECD countries. 

These e xamina tions have usually been based on the efforts of the coun- 
try in question to set 15 ) some form of policy-planning process and to 
prepare reports reflecting an overall national perspective of its educa- 
tional situation. Therefore, the reviews have often viewed the problems 
of educational systems comprehensively and within the context of the 
total society, and they have posed challenging questions on which ele- 
ments of policy require emphasis for the future. 

One element, among others, which has emerged in this examination 
of policy problems is the role of research and development for education. 
Education has claimed an increasing proportion of the national resources 
and an increasing role in creating the economic and human values of 
modem society and is the subject of more deliberately formulated na- 
tional plans and policies. The demands of the modem economy for 
more highly and flexibly trained manpower, the demands for equality 
in social participation at all levels of education and the development of 
new technical possibilities in the educating process itself, have converged 
to make educational reform and innovation the leitmotive of such plans 
and policies. Therefore, the question has inevitably risen, to what ex- 
tent can systematic programmes of research and development inform 
and guide this complex and expensive transformation of education? 

It is not surprising that the United States leads the world in the 
application of resources to research and development for education. In 
a rapidly expanding programme during the 1960's the Federal support 
for educational R and D rose to 193 million dollars annually in 1968, of 
which half was in the hands of one agency, the U. S. Office of Education. 
Although this total figure represents no more than one-third of 1% of 
the national expenditure on education, the total amount is far and away 
the largest effort in this field and the deliberate organization of support 



for educational R and D at the national centre, has given rise to a high 
level of interest in the American experience. 

American authorities responded to this interest by agreeing to this 
review in the OECD Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel 1 . 
In the field of policy planning for education, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion had developed a unique function, namely, a unit for the overall 
planning and evaluation of the R and D effort itself. This unit in the 
USOE Bureau of Research prepared the first national planning doc- 
ument in this field (Part Three of this report) which provided the basic 
background material for this review. 

The background thus provided for this review has been extensive, 
and serves as a model for further similar investigations in other coun- 
tries. However, the Examiners have focused this review on the proc- 
ess of R and D for education in the current context of American institu- 
tions. The ultimate resolution of substantive issues of R and D related 
to educational practice can only come in an unfolding of the results of 
the research and the development itself, but the previous questions of 
policy in this field have to do with how this process is planned, orga- 
nised and managed. The goals and priorities of a country’s educational 
R and D may be questioned, as may be the effectiveness of this effort 
in obtaining meaningful charge, but fundamental to these substantive 
questions are the policies which affect the country’s capacity to come 
to grips with these problems in the first place. As the leading country 
in this field the United States has facilitated, in its co-operation with 
this review, an exploration of a policy area whose importance for the 
future development of education cannot be over-stated. 

The following report contains three major sections. The first part 
is a s umm ary account of the Confrontation Meeting and its conclusions 
held in the Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel on Novem- 
ber 19-21, 1969. The second part consists of the report of the 
OECD Examiners and their questions submitted to the Committee for 
this meeting. The third part presents, in its entirety, the United States’ 
report ’’Educational Research and Development in the United States” 
which served as the background document for this exercise. 



1. This committee was terminated in 1970 and replaced by the Education Commit- 
tee which held its first session on 18th-20th November, 1970. 
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Part One 



THE CONFRONTATION MEETING 



0 

ERIC 



The Confrontation Meeting, held in Paris in November 1969 was 
attended by the U. S. Delegation, representatives of the twenty-two 
Member countries and the Examiners. The Examiners’ Report (Part 
Two of this Volume) and the American Submission (Part Three) formed 
the basis for discussion. L 

The meeting began with messages sent by the U. S. Secretary 
for Health, Education and Welfare (Mr. Finch), and by the Commis- 
sioner for Education, Mr. James E. Allen, Jr. , which recorded 
the U. S. Government’s interest in the issues raised in the review and 
in the process established by the OECD for their discussion. The Chair- 
man of the Examiners expressed their appreciation for the ’’intellectual 
hospitality" shown them by their American hosts. Mr. James Gallagher, 
Head of the American Delegation, in an opening statement, replied to- 
the main points raised in the Examiners’ Report. (A verbatim account 
of this speech can be found in Annex 2). Discussion then centred on 
the issues raised in the American Submission and summarized in 
Chapter VHI of the Examiners’ Report. 
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New- York, New- York 
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THE MAIN ISSUES 



The American education R and D effort has evolved in response to 
a need present in all complex and sophisticated undertakings : the need 
to assess the services that are being produced and to develop them so 
that they are as effective as possible. Education services everywhere 
have only recently taken up R and D as a serious and defined part of 
their own operational enterprises but, as is evident from the documents 
assembled in this report, while the USA educational R and D effort is 
recent - of all the federal money spent in the USA on it, 80% was spent 
in the last four years - it is large. A conservative estimate has put 
the total educational R and D expenditure at $250 million for the Fiscal 
Year 1968. Not only is total expenditure large, but it is distributed 
among many research institutions which have responded to a felt need 
and have mounted a wide range of educational research and development 
projects. 



The present state of American educational R and D - its total budget, 
the diversity of institutions involved in it and the diversity of methods 
being used - raises a number of issues. Is it possible to specify the 
goals of educational R and D, so that priorities in allocating resources 
can be established? Is it possible to measure the effect of educational R 
and D on teaching in the classrooms? Is one R and D model more effec- 
tive than another? Can the many institutions undertaking R and D be 
organised into a coherent system and yet preserve the scintilla of 
autonomy essential to good R and D work? What is the relationship 
between the federal R and D policy-making structure and the main ins- 
truments for its achievement? What is the relationship between R and 
D programmes and such other educational developments as teacher 
training and the growth of perception of teachers* roles? Since there 
is a demand for educational R and D, should not more than less than one 
percent of the total U. S. expenditure on education be deployed ? 
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Such issues as these formed the content of the Examiners 1 Report, 
(Part Two), the American Submission (Part Three) , and the discussion 
at the Confrontation meeting. It became obvious to the Examiners and 
to the Confrontation meeting that these issues relate to matters that 
reach well beyond the confines of education itself. In examining the 
creation of educational R and D goals, the OECD review also raises 
the questions of how a federally constituted nation, faced with acute 
domestic problems, articulates any of its goals. How can goals be 
reached so that the national purpose does not impugn academic free- 
dom and individual creativity - both goals in themselves? 

There are also the political issues arising from the impact of large 
and new programmes on diverse legislation and administrative struc- 
tures of federal and state authorities. And there remain the pervasive 
issues of intellectual style and ethos - the immanent antithesis of a 
country that knows how to "produce” efficiently and yet remains con- 
cerned that competent social engineering will not inhibit or frustrate 
the diverse sources of creativity and imagination. It is these which 
distinguish education from rote skill training and art and science from 
the replication of received and conventional wisdom. 

- The supply of teachers and school buildings, the flew of cash 
resources, the opening up of opportunities to individual students, the 
advancement of civil rights through education, the development of 
skilled manpower - all are essential themes in the current arguments 
about education. By looking at educational R and D, however, we look 
at education as it deliberately assesses its own ability to be analytically 
sceptical and progressively creative about its purposes and outcomes. 

These are issues that will affect all countries as they follow the 
American lead in educational R and D. 



A. GOAL DEFINITION AND FORMATION 



The American R and D effort is dramatically large, has only 
recently been promoted by the federal authorities, and has far greater 
"critical mass” than its arithmetical proportion of the whole educational 
effort implies. But what is it all for? It was clear to the U.S. authorities, 
to the OECD E xamine rs and to the Confrontation meeting that the purpo- 
ses, goals, objectives or aims of the whole effort need definition. There 
is, however, no firm agreement on the form that a statement of goals 
•might take and the operational significance of making such statements. 



The Significance of Goals 

First, then, their significance. Goals need to be formulated if 
only because resources for educational R and D are limited, and 
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priorities must relate to judgements about what is desirable and essential. 
Well defined goals can bridge the gap between vaguely normative thinking 
about the nature of the good life and statements of what needs to be done 
in terms of tasks, people to do them, and the money to fund them. 

Moreover, the American R and D effort shows diversity, enterprise 
and courage, but such efforts, in any country, can .too easily be affected 
by group pressures, including those of the R and D producers, as much 
as by the needs of the schools, unless there are explicitly stated, if not 
commonly accepted, goals to which R and D efforts can be directed. 

Whether or not value judgements are articulated as goals, they 
insinuate themselves into R and D procedures and products. For exam- 
ple, educational ’’packages” themselves assume goals. The values may 
be good and the packages useful; but the recipients have a right to know 
what values they are buying. Otherwise, the developer and packager are 
presuming agreement about values. Goals can evince themselves either 
through implicit and intuitive process or through declared national 
policies for education. At the Confrontation there was general (but not 
unanimous) agreement that R and D goals were inherently conterminous 
with the goals of the whole educational process. This is because R and — 
D is an essential part - the informative critical element - of educational 
organisation and has no products that are viable and usefi in themselves. 

Goals and Diversity 

However, even if all were to accept that R and D should share the 
goals of the whole educational process, goal formulation is difficult 
because the normative judgements about what the products of the edu- 
cational service should be are so diverse. At the time of the Examiners’ 

t 

visit they found that the goals of American R and D are inferred rather 
than explicit and that mechanisms by which they are defined are diverse 
and not well identified. The difficulty of definition is sharpened in the 
USA because the authority structure itself is diverse. As Mr. James 
Gallagher, the Leader of the U. S. Delegation, put it: ”No person or 
agency is in a position to speak for American education”. There is no 
single U. S. educational system. Educational institutions are controlled 
by over twenty thousand school communities, the fifty states and private 
organisations. Each has its own performance criteria as has the federal 
Office of Education. Thus the goals of the educational process vary 
according to the standpoint of those defining them. 

However, it can be and is, argued that diversity of goals may be 
desirable - a goal in itself - since goals derive from social norms 
about which there is not, and possibly ought not to be, clear agreement. 
Professor Getzels demonstrated this point in discussing the conflict 
between such traditional values as "work and success”, delayed grati- 
fication and individuality and the values of present student generations 






who think more in terms of social conscience than in terms of individual 
success. Even if collective goals can be agreed, and even if the federal 
authorities have the right to formulate goals, they must not be so for- 
midably institutionalized that they cannot respond to the changing needs 
and perceptions of a dynamic service. 

But if diversity is desirable, how is it to be reconciled with the 
goals behind the national funding of R and D? National funding of R and 
D is intended to improve the public education services. How can that 
goal match the needs of researchers to create and control their own 
value systems? The answer lies in the ways in which goals, both 
inferred and explicit, are formulated. Goals derive from an accumula- 
tion of values in the whole society. These contribute to behavioural 
patterns - the value systems of individuals, of professions and insti- 
tutions - as well as to statements of government purposes. Goals created 
by government ought to relate to such patterns which are, indeed, part 
of the political and intellectual environment from which the government's 
view of norms - the "oughts” that constitute goals - are in part derived. 
These patterns affect individual researchers, who also relate them to 
those values - extrinsic, perhaps, to educational goals - which sustain 
research methodology and integrity. But researchers must distinguish 
between the promotion of their own "research” values and the goals 
which reflect the goals of the co mmunity . In the end, they flow together. 
Can any government benefit from research which is inconsistent with 
research values? And is any social science research likely to be useful 
if protected from the ongoing needs of society as mediated through go- 
vernment? 

Goals and the Institutional Framework 

If, then, diversity is reconcilable with national goal formulation, 
and is desirable in itself, it is necessary to think about the goals as 
they are articulated in the different institutional frameworks. The 
federal authorities, the state authorities, the local school districts, 
universities, schools and individual teachers each form part of one 
or more role structure- An institution which might seem to be an ema- 
nation of diversity when viewed from Washington can insist on quite 
strict conformity to values as far as the teacher within the institution 
is concerned. 

The Bureau of Research and its successor, the National Center for 
Educational Research and Development, have for some time been aware 
of the need for goal formulation. The Research Advisory Council of the 
Office of Education produced a full statement of goals in 1969. The 
National Center is working now on a far more detailed planning activity 
relating programme planning to goal formulation as well as to institu- 
tional structure. 



Moreover, the President of the USA has recently established a 
National Goals Research Staff, which will be concerned with the collec- 
tion, correlation and processing of data relating to social needs, the 
prediction of social trends and the probable future impact of alternative 
courses of action. It will also correlate results of related research 
activities within the USA. The National Goals Research S taff is not, to 
quote the Presidential statement, "a substitute for research activities 
undertaken elsewhere within the federal government but will enable 
the Chief Executive to take decisions on the basis of all the necessary 
data from all sources”. Clearly, the National Goals Research Staff's 
success will depend on the relationships it establishes with those who 
are executively accountable, in the Departments, for goal definition. It 
is potentially an innovation which can cause major improvements in 
central government developmental machinery. It may also bring yet 
further uncertainty about the location of accountability for the formu- 
lation of goals. 

To be specific about goals is difficult in any society where planning 
is essential but freedom cherished. But at the end of the discussion in 
Paris, its importance and relevance was not in doubt. 



Goals and Priorities 

To get things done, particularly at times of stress, policies may 
have to be created without explicit goal formulation. But from these 
policies may be derived actions having implicit goal structures which 
may be inconsistent with the inarticulated policy aims or even inconsis- 
tent internally. If goals are not stated, evaluation cannot be effected, 
ends and means cannot be brought into consistent relationships with 
each other and the purpose of the action cannot be judged. 

As members of the American Delegation pointed out, the emerging 
prominence of Program P lanning further demonstrates the need to 
articulate goals. Goals relate to the establishment of priorities, but 
they are not the same as priority formulation. And there is a time lag 
between the creation of policy and putting it into effect. For example, 
a new idea reaching teacher training takes between five and ten years 
to make its way into the schools. Interventions have to be large enough 
to make an impact. But when they do, the consequences are difficult to 
predict. There are secondary and tertiary consequences which cannot 
be predicted. Although such developments should be reflected in the 
"rolling” revaluation of goals and the measures taken to reach them 
in the circumstances governing the American educational system at 
least, it is not possible to wait for goals to be established and agreed 
before getting on with educational policy making or the establishment 
of R and D programmes which assist policy making. An important 



example may make the difficulties more clear. Thus , one of the goals 
for education formulated by Commissioner Allen - the achievement of 
equality of educational opportunity, which includes the establishment 
of every child's entitlement to "a quality education" and the achievement 
of minimum reading levels by all children - forms the basis of one part 
of the R and D programme. 

This is seen as a response to the pressing needs of American cities 
where school systems are on the edge of social and educational break- 
downs. No one would deny that large scale action needs to be taken quickly. 
But it will take time to see how this goal relates to others such as the need 
to improve the education of the ablest, the need to get schools away 
from the teaching of skills as separate from a general development of 
the child, and so on. All are legitimate goals but they can conflict. 

While the U. S. Government has created machinery for the formu- 
lation of goals, the diversity of the decision-making structures it such 
that R and D programmes are likely to run ahead, at least for some 
time, of procedural arrangements for discussion of goals. Goals are 
likely to remain more as general indicators of desirable action than 
as determiners of programmes. 

It was obvious at the Confrontation that the precise operational 
relevance of goal formulation was not easily demonstrable. Future 
work in this area might produce better documented examples of how 
the goals are to be used to state R and D tasks and priorities, how R 
and D findings are used in their turn to define goals and how institutions 
can promote these two related processes. 



B. PROCESS, STYLE AND CONTENT OF R AND D 



Examiners' Criticisms 



In their Report, the Examiners expressed some concern that "line- 
arity" predominated in American R and D. "A linear model assumes 
that there is an activity which might be called fundamental research" 
which leads to development, which leads to dissemination of results 
and which leads to innovation and installat ion in the schools. It is essen- 
tially a production line model and contains potential differentiation be- 
tween Thinking and Doing, researcher and teacher. " (Para. 17 of 
Examiners' Report). They also felt that linear models could too easily 
be taken to predicate a hierarchy of those at work in R and D and might 
exclude some who have a legitimate role in it. 

Product line approaches may preclude the participation of teachers 
and pupils, who encounter the main educational experiences, from making 
valuable contributions. Such concepts as R and D "packages" may be 
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inimical to the development of effective teacher roles. "Packages" 
carry with them value systems, the prescription of which conflicts with 
the U.S. T s own objectives to foster variety and diversity. The Exam- 
iners felt that the sequences of research, development, dissemination 
and installation could be varied and yet remain effective. 



The Needs as Perceived by the Office of Education (O. of E. ) 

The U. S. Delegation agreed with many, but not all, of the points 
made by the Examiners. Mr. Gallagher described in his opening state- 
ment (Annexe 2) the fundamental question as being: "How can new know- 
ledge be made operational in the educational process ? " Research dis- 
covery has, as yet, made little difference to the ways in which schools 
and teachers operate. The U. S. authorities see at least four major 
questions to be answered before knowledge can be transferred into action: 

1. How to discover new ideas related to educational improvement? 

2. How can these ideas be packaged or progr amm ed for use by 
teachers and educators ? 

3. How can these new packages or programs be tested and de- 
monstrated in school settings ? 

4. How can these new packages be distributed widely to other 
school settings? 

To these, the Examiners could add a fifth: How can efficient pack- 
aging and programming be reconciled with the schools’ taking a lead in 
educational experiment? 



Conceptual and Management Models of R and D 



On these questions, there is room for disagreement both on fact 
and on fundamental views of the process. There are several related 
issues which need to be distinguished. First, is the R and D process 
necessarily a neat and logical sequence of research, development, 
dissemination and application? Obviously not. In Mr. Gallagher’s 
words: "It is a convenience to describe the process that took place in 
some logical and understandable fashion to the consumer. It is not 
supposed to be isomorphic to reality". Secondly, is there any necessary 
preference for theoretical-deductive as against empirical-inductive 
models of R and D? The American answer was again "No". "We can 
easily accept the notion that the relevant research that a development 
project is based on may be twenty years old or the innovator may not 
even be aware of the research when he begins. He may very well get 
his hunches from watching a master teacher. ” Thirdly, can and ought 
the "consumers" be involved in goal identification? The American 
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Delegation thought that "the researcher ought to be one of many seeking 
to arrive at national goals of importance to education". The "many" 
must include the teachers. 

Thus far there are.no disagreements in principle. The disagree- 
ments concern the extent to which it is possible to create management 
procedures for ensuring that, in the end, theories are established in 
practice, and new techniques and materials are tested and disse minat ed, 
without destroying the initiative and participation of the classroom 
practitioner. As a matter of observation, the Examiners felt that many 
U. S. R and D practitioners are using managerially a linear model which 
is thus in danger of becoming "isomorphic to reality" no matter how 
much the O. of E. wish otherwise. American schools are not the best 
examples of educational development arising from a creative teacher 
force. The young, but strong, federal initiative in R and D could 
either consolidate the role of teachers as "consumers" or reinforce them 
as active participants in educational development. 

The question of R and D models (and the reader should note the clear 
and succinct discussion of the diff erent types in Chapter I of the U. S. 
Submission) is linked with discussion of R and D "packages" and the 
values they embody (Section A above). The word "package" implies 
production-line processes inimical to teacher-based development. Yet 
packages need not impose teacher subordination. A book, an accepted 
form of laboratory demonstration, a lecture, are all packages a pre- 
determined arrangement of materials according to the arranger. And 
they carry with them the values of the packager. This is both inevitable 
and innocent in itself. But need the values be agreed values ? 

There is an extraordinarily difficult problem here. If the packages 
are good, teacher determination of them can become weaker. The more 
they meet consumer needs or desires, the more they reinforce the 
teacher’s own role as consumer rather than as a producer. And so we 
come back to questions of management and role-structure. The problem 
may be less one of packages than of developing decision-m aking proce- 
dures which result in so strong a degree of consumer determination 
that the boundary between consumer and developer becomes fainter. 

Like the state, the package may then wither away. It would be too easy 
to assume that R and D can be regulated in terms of a mar ket process 
in which teachers were free to "buy" openly. Schooling and education 
are not primarily in a market situation because there is no guarantee 
of consumer control, whether the teachers, the students or the com- 
munity are viewed as the consumers. 

It is therefore to be hoped that while teaching and learning proces- 
ses may be refreshed with the help of outside support, the best innovation 
will come from an interplay between people, including the students, who 
are inside the schools and the outsiders. But this is more easily hoped 
for than achieved. For example, one issue delegates at the Confrontation 
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discussed was whether schools are axiomatically conservative so that 
an essentially external R and D element is needed or whether the 
dynamic can come from within. Studies are being made (at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, for example), on the way in which institutional forms 
themselves change in relationship to changes in objectives and the ac- 
cepted educational process. Other studies show how institutions defend 
themselves against changes based on objectives which they have not 
accepted. 

The discussion revealed that there are no clear answers on the 
most effective ways of introducing and disseminating R and D thinking 
into practical teaching situations. For all the theories of optimum 
processes, R and D thinking has had little impact on the schools, 
teachers are often cited as both too willing to accept uncritically the 
products of R and D - text books are the obvious example - and to keep 
using them for many years, and yet resistant to the introduction and 
use of new R and D products. It may be that teachers and school mana- 
gers can seem to accept but actually "adapt" or distort the innovation 
until, on analysis, little is left of it. A further complication is that the 
"products" of R and D which get into the schools are often themselves 
a commercialized adaptation or distortion of the original research 
hypotheses or insights. 

The 'linear" issue is therefore not only concerned with the sequence 
by which R and D is achieved, but also with relationships between diffe- 
rent members of the education service. The U.S. Delegation emphasized 
that many of the institutions which have been sponsored provide for full 
teacher participation. 



R and D Models and Experimental Schools 



Many of these issues are highlighted by American progra mm es for 
a number of experimental schools to illustrate and test, under carefully 
measured conditions, major changes in education. "This programme 
is analogous to the experimental car used by auto manufacturers to 
test in a reality situation new and experimental devices developed by 
automobile researchers. " It rests on assumptions that "changes will 
need to be major ones influencing the entire school programme and 
even the organisation of educational services. Small changes in curri- 
culum or minor classroom modifications have not produced the sub- 
stantive improvements we have hoped for and we seek, therefore, 
through this experimental schools programme, to make a difference 
by creating role designed modifications of existing progr amm es". 

The analogy of the experimental car with the experimental school 
assumes sufficient agreed scientific knowledge about the educational 
process upon which to base some of the experiments proposed in the 
federal progr amm es. Thus, when the U.S. authorities compare an 
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experimental school to an experimental car they are assuming a verified 
body of scientific knowledge equivalent to the mechanics , oil technology 
and electrical systems, knowledge possessed by automobile manufac-r 
turers. Will this also lead to assumptions of an instrumental role for 
each part of the service ? 

The R and D Process and the Teacher’s Role 



While the concept of the ’linear” model needs not describe the 
steps through which R and D pass, it can describe the relationships 
between powerful research and development bodies, including their 
sponsors, and a relatively inert and conservative teacher force not 
trained or educated to think through its own educational science and 
scientific applications in the classrooms. For example, ’’pilot” 
schools have been tried before. Their failure may have resulted both 
from lack of science to guide the experiments and from teachers not 
educated to participate in and improve educational development. Con- 
siderations such as these brought the meeting to consider the role of 
teacher training in R and D. 

Many delegates agreed that appropriate teacher training could 
help ensure teacher participation in development. Neither in the USA 
nor elsewhere is teacher training adequate for this purpose. As long 
as teachers are regarded as somewhat passive agents of larger 
authority structures , they can remain ’’protected” from ’’external” 
influences, including R and D. A further problem in the USA, as well 
as in other countries, is the division of training - enhanced by the 
growth of specialized professionalism - as between teachers, adminis- 
trators, researchers and others concerned with education. If tra inin g 
made it clearer that all teachers participate in the development of 
education, linearity would cease to be a danger. 



Content, Style and Evaluation of R and D 



Discussion of process was accompanied by comment on the content 
and style of R and D in the USA. The American R and D effort contains 
impressive elements differentiating it from others. There are, for 
example, substantial investments in systems approaches to learning 
and in studies of the economics of education. Educational policy centers 
are taking up questions concerning higher education, as well as the 
management of education,, this development becoming more evident 
since the time when the E xamin ers commented on the lack of such 
studies. An Office of Student and Youth Affairs has been created to 
consider the issues of teacher-student relationships and might well 
help ensure better consumer involvement. The National Science Foun- 
dation has worked on undergraduate curriculum since 1964. The efforts 




that have gone into Early Childhood Education and the education of the 
deprived are perhaps the largest of the most recent initiations. 

The style and content of R and D affect their applicability. It is 
difficult to know what model and what content will have the best results 
and even evaluation itself brings problems. Evaluation can too easily 
be divorced from the schools which can, in fact, provide the main testing 
and rejection mechanisms. And the conditions best for evaluation may 
not be those best for the innovation itself. The Examiners asked (para. 

26 c) whether there might not be a premium placed on quantifiable and 
replicable research irrespective of whether these serve as constraints 
upon desirable development - "creative leaps restrained by tape mea- 
sures". The temptation to do so springs in part from assumptions about 
what constitutes respectable research. Other tendencies - to find quick 
solutions to pressing problems - are also difficult to resist in a society 
which is rightly sensitive to the burdens shouldered by its schools. 

These issues were not examined in the U. S. Review but are matters 
to which all R and D programme creators need have regard. 



C. ORGANISATIONAL QUESTIONS 



While the review raised subtle and perplexing issues concerning 
the purposes and educational content of R and D, it also exhibited the 
ways in which process affects product. Thus while the central issue 
must be how educational R and D affects the many levels of education, 
the study of this relatively new enterprise within education brings 
sharply into sight the ways in which central government, in this case 
the Presidency and the President's cabinet officers, exercises the 
authority conferred on it by the electorate and by the Congress. 

To consider R and D's relationship with the activities it serves 
involves study of the organisations - sponsors and agents - involved in 
R and D. The Examiners and their U.S. interlocutors, thus, found 
themselves discussing such questions as the nature of government 
authority within the USA, the best ways in which enquiry might be not 
only progressive but also disciplined and mission oriented, and the 
place of natural scientists in the formation of educational policy. How 
does central government arm itself adequately to assess and promote 
processes of a potential sophistication which no a dminis trator, no matter 
how knowledgeable, can from his own experience completely assess? 

How can a government ensure that research institutions are kept free 
and potentially critical of R and D efforts and yet thoroughly involved 
in work of relevance to the national systems of education ? There is, 
perhaps, here a relationship not dissimilar from that of a publishing 
house and a creative author. Work must be done if the enterprise is 
to go forward, but style must not be cramped and creativity trammelled. 
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Questions such as these form the irreducible framework of realistic 
discussion, though they reach far beyond the ostensible subject of the 
OECD review. 

Central Government Arrangements 




The particular characteristics of American government - diverse 
in its forms, uncertain in decision-making structure (see Chapter IV 
of the Examiners' Report)!- too easily disguise the fact that these pro- 
blems are and will be encountered in all countries. To relate research 
activity to the education service and to avoid inhibition of research 
incentives, to encourage new institutions while gaining benefit from the 
work of their well established predecessors , and to ensure that research 
does not become divorced from the needs of the service - these problems 
must be universal. 

At the time that the Examiners made their review, a new adminis- 
tration was finding its feet, and this added to the already manifest con- 
flict and uncertainty over the administrative forms through which R and 
D policies could be created and pursued. Thus, we see in the opening 
statement of the Leader of the American Delegation reference to no less 
than seven major agencies reporting to the President on educational R 
and D programmes. The Examiners' Report (Chapters IV and V) depicts 
a situation in which the major agency, the Bureau of Research (now the 
National Center) within the Office of Education, promotes R and D pro- 
grammes of a size and cost comparable to the whole educational expen- 
diture of some countries but is uncertain of its relationships with its 
own colleague bureaux within the Office of Education, of its place within 
its own Department of Health, Education and Welfare and is subject to 
both evaluation and attack from other staff and line agencies within 
Washington. 

This uncertainty was reflected in the contradictory judgements that, 
its attempts to get the advice it needed from the research community, 
and its ongoing relationships with the R and D instruments have been 
both too timid or too strenuous. In noting this situation the Examiners 
again found themselves observing a phenomenon both important to the 
achievement of progress in R and D and yet outside their main remit: 
the extent to which any democratic country feels sufficiently sure of 
itself to allow its paid officials to be flexible, entrepreneurial and 
courageous in the creation of programmes. In spite of the remarkable 
increase in funds during the previous five years, the Bureau was then 
unsure of its support within the Federal administration and within the 
exuberant, tough power structure running through and beyond Congress. 
Another particular problem which the Examiners observed was the lack 
of clarity concerning the relative authorities of and relationships between 
the "line"decision- makers and the "staff" evaluators, such as expenditure 
and management experts, and scientific advisory groups.. 
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The problems of organising educational R and D in the USA derive 
from a number of sources and the U. S. administration found themselves 
unable to look at any previous models. Where government had previous- 
ly entered the field of R and D it had been in areas where its remit was 
ostensibly clear: the objectives, contractual conditions and outputs of 
defence R and D contracts, for example, might be complicated but they 
are prescribable . 1 There is, perhaps, less certainty about the 
outputs desired, the values at work, or the freedom necessary in the 
pursuit of advanced medical research. But the need for vast expenditure 
is assumed to require virtually no defence and "freedom" for medical 
researchers is taken for granted because all recognize the importance 
of finding cures for cancer or the common cold. 

In contrast with these better established R and D efforts, the edu- 
cational R and D effort seems caught up in a whirlpool of savagely 
serious urban and social problems which are themselves imperfectly 
understood but which press hard upon the nation's consciousness. An 
effort that only ten years previously could be thought quiescent - even 
dull - suddenly found itself under pressure to design and administer 
programs of research, the need for which was made apparent in daily 
events such as the riots in Watts, the activities of militant students and 
in the increasing awareness of the handicaps under which Negro and 
other minority groups labor as they seek to succeed within the existing 
cultural milieu. Action was taken quickly but, in a characteristically 
American burst of creativity and decision making, it swamped American 
institutional capacities. 

During their examination the Examiners encountered a number of 
organisational issues upon which further work has evidently been done 
in the USA since their visit. These include the organisation' of the 
federal R and D authorities, as exemplified by the "Christmas tree" 
problem, questions of how the increasingly powerful federal machinery 
could best relate to the instruments of R and D - Universities, RELs, 

R and D Centers and the like - which require degrees of discretion or auto 
autonomy in order to remain creative and questions of how the total 
structure, from Presidency to researcher and school teacher, could 
together ensure that R and D objectives are kept fresh, innovation estab- 
lished and consensus and participation ensured. 

In discussing the multiplicity of agencies in the USA responsible 
for R and D policies, the U. S. Delegation observed that while the aston- 
ishing diversity and richness of the American effort might be associated 
with "unstructured and sloppy environment" this might "be conducive to 

1. Actually, defense R and D outputs aren’t as clearas they appear at first blush. 

Consider the conflicting opinions of what national defense means (e. g. militar y pre-eminence, 
first strike, second strike, brush -fire fighting, "fortress America", policing the world, etc.). 

The goals may very well be as difficult as education and die value of R and D outcomes just 
as fuzzy. 
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productive thought whereas tightly organised and highly structured 
education environments prevent the unique type of explorations neces- 
sary for new ideas and original concepts”. 

The Examiners responded to this by observing that two types of 
diversity were being discussed. First, diversity in the different school 
systems and R and D institutions is obviously desirable and is indeed, 
immanent in the American constitutional structure. However, the 
second type of diversity, that of organisational forms, can lead to 
uncertainty and anxiety among those who had to work with the Washington 
decision makers. At present, the only points of convergence in decision- 
making are the Presidency, or the many hundreds of institutions receiving 
grants and subject to guide-lines. The issue remains as to how to achieve 
a balance among inventiveness, continuity and sensitivity to criticism, 
in federal decision-making. 

The Examiners T view of what would constitute an effective federal 
organisation was one which would provide that R and D policies be for- 
mulated and funded, and officials made accountable for carrying out 
and for advising on policies. This is work which ought to carry with it 
adequate authority at each level - the Presidential level, the Secretary 
for Health, Education and Welfare level, the Commissioner for Educa- 
tion level, and the Bureau of Research (now the National Center) level. 

The Examiners were not, however, arguing for a strictly unitary 
structure which could cause debate to be reduced and fruitful tension 
to be slackened. 

As was fully discussed in the Confrontation, in any complex orga- 
nisation those performing the main ’line” work need specialist help. 

The budgetary and managerial guide-lines within which the Office of 
Education R and D policies can be executed and evaluation made of 
programmes - are essential staff roles. Other specialist dimensions 
such as advice on the scientific elements of the R and D effort, also 
legitimately take their place within the management structure of R 
and D. The organisation takes the form of a Christmas tree in which 
the main trunk is the decision ma king line; the specialist dimensions 
of the decisions forming the branches of the tree. However, the Exa- 
miners had perceived (Chapters IV and V) that this formal organisation 
is not fully reflected in the actual interplay of staff and line roles. The 
authority and multiplicity of staff roles at the different levels and their 
relationship with the ”line” decision makers seemed to require better 
definition. At the Confrontation, the U. S. Delegation pointed out that 
while strong staff roles might make the work of operating bureaux 
difficult, they are often used within the American situation to ensure 
that political judgements enter into what might otherwise be a stable 
and over bureaucratic decision m aking structure. The Examiners, 
acknowledging that the complexity seemed particularly evident in the 
USA suggested that it might be that relations between ”line” and ’’staff” 





and between different government agencies, are likely to be difficult 
to regulate in any country embarking on educational R and D. Certainly, 
at the time of their visit, "staff'’ bodies were turning their functions into 
policy making roles. 



Recent Changes 

Some of the issues discussed in the preceding paragraphs have been 
taken up in changes which have been made in both in-house and the wider 
arrangements of the R and D policy makers in Washington since the 
Examiners' Report. Thus, the President's establishment of a staff for 
the formulation of national goals ought to both help and complicate the 
work of the goal creators within the Office of Education. The Bureau 
of Research has been renamed the National Center for Educational Re- 
search and Development and its authority and organisational status 
strengthened, by the appointment to it of a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Planning, Research and Evaluation, who carries authority immedia- 
tely below the Commissioner. It is to be noted that this role combines 
the executive, operational role of producing and administering R and 
D policies and of advising the Commissioner on the R and D and eva- 
luation aspects of other operational issues. There are visible signs of 
a closer working together between the operational R and D line in 
Washington and those possessing staff authority to evaluate progr amm e 
planning. The advisory structure has been better defined and strength- 
ened through the establishment of a statutory advisory body which is to 
make regular reports to the Co mmis sioner on R and D programme 
achievement. 



Relations with Institutions 



Of the organisational issues discussed in the two reports and'at the 
Confrontation, the way in which governments relate to R and D institu- 
tions is seen as a major area for further exploration, perhaps to be 
taken up more fully by the OECD. How can federal educational policy 
best be formed and yet the creativity and discretion of the institution 
performing R and D be preserved? While goals must constantly be 
revised, their pursuit and formulation nationally is essential if policy 
making is not to be at the mercy of fashion and political pressures, and 
if accountability for public expenditure on R and D is to be secure. 

From the point of view of the institutions, which were strongly 
represented among the American Delegation, there are seen to be ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages in having an unclear and multiple 
structure. Institutions can "shop around" and thus save last year's 
programmes. Failure to satisfy the criteria of one agency need not 
mean that a programme is condemned. Institutions can operate within 
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essentially a market situation in which intellectual integrity can be 
preserved in part, at least, because they can bargain with more than 
one funding body. 

However, some of the American delegates shared the view of many 
of the American authorities whom the Examiners met that ’ 'mission- 
orientated programmes" and the pursuit of nationally desirable goals 
need not contradict research creativity and the employment of critical 
intelligence in the pursuit of R and D. For example, individual research 
which need be hardly dependent at all on public funding, such as work 
on cognitive theory, might be tested, applied and improved in a federally 
funded R and D Center of Regional Education Laboratory concerned with 
such applications of it as the reversal of educational handicaps. Thus it 
should be possible to sustain freedom of action by researchers and yet 
advance national policies. 

At the same time, there is plenty of experience now to show that 
certain issues cannot wait the elaborate working through of R and D 
processes of the niceties of constitutional balances. In such cases, 
national authorities have to use their influence, through the awardin g 
of research contracts and the establishment of intermediate and other 
new institutions, to push on with establishing R and D. hi the last resort, 
academic institutions cannot be the arbiters of what constitute educational 
goals for the nation and it must follow, therefore, that since educational 
R and D policies follow educational policies, they too have to be deter- 
mined by the nation. 

Some of the attempts to meet these deeply important constitutional 
issues are discussed later in this report in connection with the develop- 
ment of new institutions. 



Impact on Institutional Autonomy 



While some speakers, and witnesses met by the Examiners, were 
primarily concerned with the independence of the researcher and ways 
in which his independence can be turned to good account for R and D . 
advancement, it is also clear that constraints upon academics are not 
only governmental. One criticism of the federal programmes reported 
by the Examiners (para. 62 ) concerned the way in which contracts are 
given for too short a period to ensure continuity of purpose and recruit- 
ment of staff able to pursue fruitful lines of enquiry because of the 
danger of premature cut off. Yet if the federal authorities can be ac- 
cused of following fashion, possibly because goals have not been effec- 
tively articulated, but surely as well because of Congressional time 
spans, academic institutions themselves are often encapsulated by tra- 
ditional ideas. Thus, some academics still assume that disciplined 
enquiry must be based on single and traditionally established disciplines. 
The demands for scientific validity often constrain academics from 






careers in work of relevance to the schools. As a result, those capable 
of doing the most relevant and useful work have no guarantee of good 
careers within the traditional setting. 

The U.S. Delegates did not feel on the whole that academic integrity 
was under attack from the federal programmes. Yet the R and D pro- 
grammes reviewed are large enough to concentrate power at the center 
to a measure not hitherto experienced. In no previous time have univer- 
sities been compelled to take heed of national objectives in the field of 
education in quite the same way. Since federal guide-lines supplement, 
if not replace, the professional research codes to which the universities 
are accustomed and the new intermediate institutions present challenges 
to the traditional centres of research and education, it becomes all the 
more important for continuity of purpose at the centre to be established 
if freedom from anxiety at the periphery is to be achieved. 

On these matters, there was a large measure of agreement though 
the U. S. Delegation might have been justified in feeling that organisa- 
tional clarity is easier to promulgate in theory than achieve in the 
complex political milieu of Washington. 



D. THE NEW INSTITUTIONS 



The reports and the confrontation discussions show that the USA 
has been impressively inventive in creating new ad hoc institutions to 
bridge the gap between schools and the more academically orientated 
and independent universities carrying out R and D activities and to 
answer the need to get programmes started quickly. Inevitably some 
difficulties have been met. Attempts to distribute the effort geogra- 
phically - a political necessity - has led to some thinness of quality 
which is notable in some institutions. The ‘'regional" base of some 
programmes has never been quite clear. 

Some problems faced by the new institutions are common to all 
institutions concerned with the federal programmes and can be solved 
by careful funding procedures. One of the Educational Policy Centers 
was quoted as an example. Its grant allows for a proportion of its funds 
to be spent on "mission orientated" activity inasmuch as the Center is 
itself concerned with co mm enting on and solving problems set for it 
by the U. S. Office of Education. But other proportions of the money 
are available for the Center to select its own subjects and to establish 
its own criteria. 

Artificial divisions between Research, Demonstration and Develop- 
ment - which might be necessary distinctions in the first building up of 
new institutions - have been reduced as the realities of the problems 
being studied emerge. However, in the Examiners' opinion the Office 
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of Education has also displayed a consistent theory of institutional diffe- 
rentiation and interplay. 



Research and Development Centers (RDCs) 

One main type of new institution is the Research and Development 
Centers (RDCs) which are placed in universities. They derive from the 
Co-operative Research Act . The main programme began in 1963. They 
are intended to counteract fragmentation in research, gaps between 
research and practice, and research lacking sufficient expertise. 

They seemed to the Examiners to be a genuine attempt to br ing 
distinguished educational research together with development and dis- 
semination. Between them, they cover a wide range of research iden- 
tifiable with clear needs within the educational service. They are an 
interesting attempt to infuse federal grants, and thus some elements 
of the national purpose, into the efforts of university scholars who must 
yet preserve their autonomy. They are already thought to be making 
modest but significant additions to the body of knowledge available to • 
the schools. Some of the criticisms of them can be found in paragraphs 
91 and 92 of the Examiners* Report. 



Regional Educational Laboratories (RELs ) 

The second type of intermediate institution is the Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratories which are non-profit making corporations establish- 
ed under Title Four of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 

1965. They were established with astonishing rapidity - the first eleven 
contracts were completed ten months after the Act became law. There 
were twenty of them, but the number has been reduced. They are intended 
to apply the findings of research through the creation of curriculum and 
records, by work in the school system, and thus bridge theory and prac- 
tice and help reduce fragmentation of effort - of piecemeal curriculum 
reform, intermittent production of new **hardware”, and disorganised 
attempts to improve methodology. They also work out information sys- 
tems relevant to the general planning and administration of education 
at the various levels. In many ways, they are the most adventurous of 
the American new institutions since they deliberately stand aside from 
the established academic order. Because they are not parts of univer- 
sities or closely connected with the work of the state education depart- 
ments, they inevitably attract some antagonism. The criteria applied 
to them are also harsher than those of other institutions because more 
than any others they are expected to produce ’’results”. If nothing 
results from their work in terms of innovation in the schools, they are 
quickly seen to fail. They do not find it easy to hide under the justifica- 
tion that fundamental research takes a long time to produce results. 



At the same time, they have, by virtue of their charters, the clearest 
opportunity to reconcile national goal achievement and academic and 
teacher freedom, in mediating the results of the whole national R and 
D effort through programmes in the schools. 

Other Institutions 

Other institutional developments are reported in the U. S. Sub- 
mission and are commented on in the Examiners' Report. They include 
the National Laboratory for Early Childhood Education and the Education 
Resources Information Center (ERIC). 

There are also important, if less dramatic, efforts in the form of 
extensive federal support to state and local R and D efforts. While the 
use of block grants makes it difficult to assess the effects, this pro- 
gramme exceeds all of the support directed to R and D institutions and 
is intended to supplement the rest of the programme by strengthening 
the capacity of local school systems to utilize R and D. 

A particular criticism of the new programmes made by the Exa- 
miners, but less by American observers, is that they might themselves 
be evidence of a linear approach to R and D work. The separation of 
institutions concerned with "research and development" and "regional 
educational laboratory" work throws some doubt on the interdependency 
of different institutions in the newly created network. 

The U. S. Delegation, were, however, surely justified in pointing 
out that these are new institutions which, barely three years old, should 
be regarded as young rather than as strong, even though they already 
represent a large amount of funding and institutional development. Even 
so, they have already changed the whole outlook of R and D in the USA 
in that even though they suffer from the indeterminacy of programmes 
that have to be argued within a miserably short political time span, 
researchers are prepared to accept short-term contracts in order to be 
involved in issues relevant to the schools. More than any other element 
of the programmes , the new institutions represent an exciting and cou- 
rageous attempt to enable, perhaps for the first time, the experience of 
the schools and the findings of more fundamental research to be put into 
some sort of connected form which can be tested and disseminated. 



CONCLUSION 



The international relevance of the review and of the discussion 
was abundantly clear from the Confrontation. Problems of educational 
innovation, institutional development, and the reconciliation of control 
and freedom in R and D are co mm on to all of the member countries. 








On the first main issue discussed, goal definition, all R and D 
policy makers must find it difficult to define goals in such a way that 
they guide the work to be done. Because goals relevant to educational 
R and D are dependent on general educational and other social goals, 
they bring into question the complex constitutional structures of which 
R and D policy making is only a small part. In the USA, the evolving 
machinery will have to clarify goals relevant to all of the institutions 
and social groups concerned with the educational process. But this 
definition of goals need not obliterate desirable diversity and creativity. 
Goals change reciprocally with society's needs, from which they derive. 
Goals only become operational when translated into programme priori- 
ties which also need constant review and themselves contribute to goal 
formulation. The relationship between goal formation, the decisions 
about priorities, the ways in which decision making structures encom- 
pass the whole complex of roles - from President to teachers - in 
forming goals , need close study. There are no good models for such 
relationships. All countries face, or will face, the same problems. 

The acuteness of American problems , and the strong capacities being 
built up to meet them, make the USA an excellent testing ground for 
this complex development. 

The second issue concerns the style of R and D programmes. 

While the Examiners still felt that "linearity" pervades too strongly 
the R and D effort in the USA, it was accepted that linearity could be 
a convenient simplification rather than a managerial scheme of control. 
The issue touches on the role of the teacher and how energies and in- 
ventions in an innovation process derive from the total educational 
co mmunit y. This in turn raises the question of the specific function 
of research in this innovative process. "Packaging" can mean that 
consumers - the teachers - have goals created for them unless they 
become not simply consumers but also agents of R and D. Teacher 
training needs to be better related to the potential place of teachers as 
R and D agents. Participation by those at the working edge of the edu- 
cational process is a prerequisite of real educational development. 
Without it, artificiality and aridity can become the characteristics of 
R and D programmes. 

The issues of organisation - the extent to which staff and line 
relationships as they affect educational R and D within the federal 
government have been resolved - are generally relevant to other coun- 
tries. The process and machinery for the management of R and D 
necessarily brings in many dimensions of government activity. The 
reciprocal accountabilities of each element of R and D organisation 
must be adequately defined. 

The relationships between Washington and the R and D institutions 
touch upon universally experienced diff iculties of how to form R and D 
policy without impinging on the essential freedom of academic institu- 
tions. Governments have to ensure that research is relevant to the 
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schools, that national objectives are met, but that individual and ins- 
titutional creativity are not squeezed out by the demands of a national 
process. In the USA new advisory structures are being established. 

The centre has the function of stating the different performance criteria 
to be expected of the differentiated system of institutions. While these 
statements must not be restrictive of institutional initiative, they can 
help counteract and adjust established institutional roles. 

The new institutions, intermediary between the schools and more 
traditional institutions , are seen as remarkable evidence of American 
inventiveness, whose performance ought to be judged in terms of the 
very short time in which they have had to prove themselves. Doubts 
might still remain about the differentiation between universities, R 
and D Centers (which might or might not adhere to existing universities) , 
RELs and other structures, such as those provided by the states, for 
R and D activities. The shift in emphasis in the RELs from being "regio- 
nal" entities to their concentration on subjects, and the effect of this 
shift on the interplay between the RELs and the school system, are 
also issues for study. Generally, however, the USA now has a wide 
range of institutional entities to test in the years ahead. 

The Examiners' Report and the American Submission (Chapter VII) 
refer to the size and balance of R and D programmes. It proved difficult 
to make adequate estimates of what the progr amm e ought to be but the 
Examiners shared the U. S. Office of Education view that, large as it 
was, the American effort probably ought to be larger. They also shared 
the U. S. Government's view that the emphasis on development rather 
than fundamental research is, at this stage, a correct balance to be 
struck. Apart from the fact that much fundamental ’esearch already 
exists which needs to be put into action, the thesis that the schools are 
themselves developmental instruments which could help to observe and 
promote their ownfutures implies that the stronger emphasis should be 
given to the "action" phase of the sequence. 

Finally, the international relevance of the review and of the dis- 
cussion was abundantly clear from the confrontation. Problems of edu- 
cational inn ovation, institutional development, the reconciliation of 
control and freedom in R and D are co mm on to all of the Member coun- 
tries. U. S. R and D efforts help determine developments throughout 
the world. The vigour and enterprise of their programmes will spill 
over into other systems. They are not simply analogues for develop- 
ment elsewhere: their research results have a direct impact on schools 
elsewhere. There will also be a transmission of the values inherent in 
their whole R and D effort. Here is the prime justification for interna- 
tional confrontation in this field. 
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Annex 1 



MESSAGE FROM Mr. JAMES E. ALLEN, Jr. , 

U. S. Commissioner for Education and Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

I want to take this opportunity to convey the strength of my interest 
in the deliberations in which you are about to engage and my regrets in 
not being able to participate personally. One thing prevents my being 
with you, a commitment of some five months standing to address a 
meeting of the Council of Chief State School Officers. Those of you 
who are familiar with the political and jurisdictional structure of edu- 
cation in the United States can appreciate, I think, how important the 
annual meeting of the State Commissioners and Superintendents is in 
the development of educational policy for the Nation. In my place I 
have asked Deputy Assistant Secretary James Gallagher to head the 
American Team. His recently established position makes him the 
highest ranking official in the Office of Education directly concerned 
with research. 

I consider the session which you are now beginning to be of great 
potential significance and importance to us. I have expressed several 
times since I joined the new administration my desire to see the Office 
of Education assume a new role as advocate in the educational system 
of the Nation. Such a role will depend heavily on the outcomes of re- 
search and development and the careful linking of an expanded research 
and development effort to our educational institutions. Just as the re- 
search benefits do not stop at State boundaries in our country neither 
do they stop at national boundaries. We have good reason to believe 
that all those working in this field are contributing not just to their own 
national benefit but to the benefit of all men everywhere. 

I see the review sponsored by OECD as an important step in re- 
alizing our goals here. It has already proved of great value to us by 
leading us to produce the status report you have before you. It has 
helped sharpen our thinking about the issues. The Examiners* Report 
has similarly led to stimulating dialog within the Federal Government. 

It is always wise to seek a new perspective on our pressing problems. 
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I look forward to the results of your conversations this week with 
the eagerness of a man who knows he has a powerful car, is not sure 
it is delivering full power, and waits for the diagnosis of those listening 
to its clatte rings and wheezes so that he can move ahead with full ef- 
ficiency. 
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Annex 2 



OPENING STATEMENT BY Mr. JAMES GALLAGHER 
Head of U. S. Delegation 

It is with pleasure and a sense of anticipation and honor that I open 
the dialogue which is about to engage us for the next day and a half. 

The issues we will discuss today and tomorrow, then, are and have 
been of deep personal interest to me for some time. They now bear 
on one of the central responsibilities with which I am officially charged 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Planning, Research and Evaluation 
in the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

We asked for an received permission to open this confrontation 
with a statement because of the uniqueness of this particular session. 

It is the first such review of educational research and development 
policy. Th T J. S. has been responsible for preparation of the back- 
ground document while the examiners were responsible for the prepa- 
ration of a briefer report based on detailed conversations with nearly 
a hundred of the principal actors in this field in the United States. The 
American Delegation thought that given the extent and complexity of the 
educational research activities in the United States, and the rapid evo- 
lution of the American experience over the past ten years, it would be 
useful to review briefly some of the salient descriptive features and 
recent developments of significance. Then I will touch briefly on some 
of the major points raised by the Examiners. I promise not to filibuster 
here. For those of you not familiar with the term, filibuster , it is a 
device used by a legislator to gain the floor and continue talking some- 
times for hours or days, in an effort to forestall some perceived un- 
favorable legislation. It has a rich American tradition in professional 
meetings as well as the halls of Congress. 

The educational research and development effort in the United 
States by almost any standard, except perhaps comparison with indus- 
try, space science, defense, or medicine, is extraordinarily large. 
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A significantly large number of funding agencies support it and a variety 
of agencies execute it. This richness and diversity contributes to the 
energy behind the effort. At the same time, it does make policy delib- 
eration in regard to directions in educational research complex and dif- 
ficult. It also makes collecting information about the entire effort some- 
thing of an herculean task in its own right. 

The information available to us now - and it was collected, we 
should point out, for the first time in connection with this very policy 
review - shows that the United States has a research effort in education 
amounting to approximately a quarter of a billion dollars annu ally. It 
also needs to be pointed out that education in the United States is an 
estimated 55 billion dollar enterprise making R and D efforts signifi- 
cantly less than 1% of the total operation. 

Several Federal agencies operate directed or focused programs 
aimed at one or another aspects of education. These are the Office of 
Education, the National Science Foundation, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and the newly formed Office of Child Development. Other 
Federal agencies, the Department of Defense, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and the National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, also carry out substantial research efforts relating to 
education but not as directly as the previously named agencies. 

The major agencies I have just identified together with compara- 
tively minor support from a handful of other Federal organizations in 
FY 1968 contributed a total of over $ 170 million for educational re- 
search and development. 

One of the most distinguishing features of the educational research 
scene in the past five years in the United States has been the rapid 
growth of a variety of new research organizations; educational labora- 
tories, research and development centers, policy and planning centers, 
and so on. The reasons for this expansion, in addition to available 
funding, are most important. 

One must go back to a more fundamental question of how one tries 
to get new knowledge into some form of educational action. Does the 
new knowledge our research discovers really make a difference in the 
way in which schools and teachers operate? Five years ago I believe 
we would have to answer generally. No, to that question. 

We had been depending on the traditional means of knowledge trans- 
mission. A researcher writes his report in a professional journal, an 
education professor would see it, incorporate it in his lectures, his 
education students would hear it and would then go out and behave dif- 
ferently in the classroom, thus changing education. It is hard to make 
an accurate count of the number of unwarranted assumptions included 
in the last sentence but I would put the number at about six. The real- 
ization that we needed something different came when we realized that 
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at least four major questions had to be answered before we transformed 
knowledge into action. These four questions were: 

1. How to discover new ideas related to educational improvement? 

2. How can these ideas be packaged or programmed for use by 
teachers and educators? 

3. How can these new packages or programs be tested and demon- 
strated in school settings? 

4. How can these new packages be distributed widely to other 
school settings? 

The answers to these questions required new organizational forms and 
institutions. Some of these are: 

Research and development centers that bring together, in a uni- 
versity setting, a strong team of research persons to work on a 
common area or education issue. These centers focus on issues 
such as teacher education, early childhood education, etc. 

Educational Laboratories whose purpose is to develop and demon- 
strate meaningful educational alternatives to current practices. 
These laboratories specialize in packaging, demonstrating and 
Held testing new programs and materials. 

Plannin g and Policy Centers. We now support two centers that 
are devoting their energies to the study of alternative futures for 
education and society. 

Other research-related organizations include the Instructional 
Materials Centers serving handicapped children and youth, the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center, the vocational research coordinat- 
ing units, research offices in State and local educational agencies, a 
considerable array of other non-profit organizations, and, finally, 
profit-making corporations. 

We are asking this year for the Congress to institute a limited 
number of experimental schools that will illustrate and test, under 
carefully measured conditions, major changes in education. This 
program is analogous to the experimental car used by auto manufac- 
turers to test in a reality situation the new and experimental devices 
developed by automobile researchers. 

The concept of experimental schools was bom out of: 1) the desire 
to see major changes in educational programs, particularly for those 
children not prospering under the present system; and 2) the recogni- 
tion that such changes will have to be major ones that influence the 
entire school program and even the organization of educational services. 
Small changes in curriculum or minor classroom modifications have 
not produced the substantive improvements we have hoped for and we 
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seek therefore, through this experimental schools program, to make a 
difference by creating well-designed modifications of existing programs. 

Something needs also to be said about the breadth of the activities 
supported under other than O. of E. educational research and development 
programs. Easily in the front rank among those activities have been 
the curriculum projects supported in mathematics and the natural 
sciences by the National Science Foundation. The origins of the cur- 
riculum development supported under NSF’s Course Content Improve- 
ment Program can be found in the creation of the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics (UICSM) in 1951 under Max Be berm an. 
Beberman’s approach was to develop curriculum materials which pres- 
ented mathematics as a unified discipline and which attempted to lead 
students to "discover” mathematical principles for themselves through 
carefully devised exercises. 

The next landmark was the founding of the Physical Science Study 
Committee in 1956 and its receipt of large scale support from NSF in 
1957. Other efforts quickly followed in chemistry, biology, and addi- 
tional approaches to mathematics. 

In addition to curriculum research and development, support has 
been provided for the use of new technology in instruction. First under 
legislation which authorized support for research and development in 
the use of new media, and then later under a variety of authorizations, 
research and development in the uses of television for instruction, in 
computer-assisted instruction, and in language laboratories has been 
supported. New ways of teaching braille, of helping deaf and physically 
handicapped persons to communicate, of programming for mentally 
retarded came from an active research program on handicapped chil- 
dren. One of the most exciting uses of the television medium can be 
found in the new program. Sesame Street, produced by the Children’s 
Television Workshop, a carefully developed 26 weeks of instructional 
programming for 3-5 year olds, now being broadcast on educational 
television with the object of stimulating cognitive development, pre- 
reading skills, and developing the capacity for problem solving. 

A wide variety of research projects are supported on an unsolicited 
basis through the Office of Education and other agencies such as NICHD, 
NIH, etc. 

Let me turn briefly to the status of educational research and devel- 
opment at the Federal level by reviewing the priority it has been given 
by the new administration and the organizational arrangements which 
have been initiated to enhance educational research and development 
in the Office of Education, the agency which administers, well over 
half of the Federal funds in this area. 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Robert Finch has 
declared himself clearly on educational research. Before the Senate 
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Appropriations Subcommittee last month he declared that he considered 
it his number one education budget priority in 1970. 

Commissioner Allen recently announced a reorganization depicted 
in the charts which I have distributed to all of you, and which reveals 
several features of the Commissioner’s intentions regarding educational 
research and development in the Office of Education. The old Bureau 
of Research now becomes renamed the National Center for Educational 
Research and Development (though it at present still maintains essentially 
the same structure it possessed as the Bureau of Research). Second, 

R and D moves into a close relationship with the Office of Program 
Pl anning and Evaluation and the National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics. This proximity means that the principal research, survey, 
and evaluation activities of the Office of Education will all report to a 
single office. Third, the creation of a new Office of Information Dis- 
semination will elevate and expand the vital outreach functions by which 
the innovations, developed and tested through R and D, will find their 
way into general use. 



Major Questions 

It is clear from the Examiners' report that they were able to get 
a genuine feeling for both the potential and problems of Research and 
Development in the United States. While they give generous praise to 
the frankness of the persons they interviewed, it is clear that their own 
perceptiveness was a major factor in delineating clearly some of the 
more pressing organizational and strategic issues that face us in the 
United States. 



The Problem of Diversity 

The diversity of responsibility and the diffusion of Federal, State 
and local authorities in political, social, economic and educational ef- 
forts in the United States astound and sometimes offend the visiter. 

When the visitor comments favorably on these diffuse efforts it is often 
in the same tone as one applauds an elephant walking on his hind legs in 
the circus. One does not pay attention to his walking ability but rather 
marvels that he is able to walk at all. 

My own attempts to pursue the elusive concept of creativity in 
gifted students before I disappeared into the bureaucratic maw of the 
United States Office of Education reinforced the notion that unstructured 
and sloppy environments may be conducive to productive thought, where- 
as tightly organized and highly structured educational environments 
prevent the unique type of explorations necessary for new ideas and 
original concepts. 
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In some strange way something works in this diverse conglomera- 
tion of American education. It is too simple to say it works despite the 
system, or non-system. It seems more likely to me that it works be- 
cause of this very diversity that creates such an unholy administrative 
tangle and messiness on organizational charts but which allows, at the 
same time, more people at more levels to do their own thing, to throw 
their own creative ideas into the stew. They do not have to wait for 
objectives and goals to be handed down through an authoritative and neat 
but intellectually repressive structure. 

I know of no one faced with the Christmas tree effect noted in the 
Examiners' Report in the Federal establishment or the chaos inherent 
in 20, 000 separately run school districts who is not impelled to bring 
a little more order into the situation. 

We must be aware that there is a cost to be paid in obtaining greater 
order and we must be careful to encourage great freedom and diversity 
within the structure to preserve the virtues of maximum participation 
and creativity possible. 

For the first time, research and program planning personnel are 
cooperating to produce a special program memorandum or plan on how 
to focus special research efforts on reading problems, a current 
O. of E. emphasis. 

We are striving to develop an overall O. of E. evaluation plan 
which will pull together a wide variety of existing efforts into some kind 
of long-range sequential effort. 

We are asking the dissemination program to translate available 
information into usable data for the decision makers with the Office of 
Education. 

Your recommendations bn the advisory structure to O. of E. m& ::; 
a great deal of sense to us and we are moving in many of the directions 
you have suggested. We are asking for the establishment of a statutory 
National Advisory Co mm ittee with increased authority to produce an- 
nual reports on the state of educational research to the Commissioner 
and the Congress. A variety of ad hoc advisory groups will report on 
specific program areas. 

We think that the degree of thought and preparation that we have 
experienced as part of this exercise has been invaluable to us. We 
have been stimulated by the specific questions asked by the Examiners 
and we look forward to your additional comments as a means to find 
more insights that will be mutually helpful to us all. 

With the variety of intelligent persons reviewing this, or any pro- 
gram, there is a tendency to wonder how long-range program plans can 
maintain themselves. Representatives from these various layers have 
pointed out, we believe correctly, that there is no evidence to suggest 



that all of these reviews are at all harmful to the research effort and 
perhaps could even be helpful. The Examiners have stimulated a very 
healthy discussion of this question at the Federal level. 



Continuity of Purpose Problem 



One of the most serious problems of research administrators is 
how to save last year’s priorities? Most programs start with a rela- 
tively small amount of money, with high aspirations, and count upon 
an ascending growth curve. Major increments are projected over a 
five-year period of time. That is the educator’s or researchers’ 
expectations. However, the politician’s expectations and his curves 
run somewhat differently. There is a great tendency to believe that 
most programs, in fact, grow very little after the first major enthu- ' 
siastic thrust. There is a tendency to lose political interest in the pro- 
gram once it has been established. 

When this fact is placed together with the tendency for program 
enthusiasts to make extravagant promises, either in terms of potential 
outcome or in the amount of time it will take to complete the goals of 
the program , it inevitably leads to disillusionment on tne part of the 
politician. One has the recipe for a program which will never reach 
its aspired heights. 

A related program of a serious nature in government planning is 
the limited time span of interest of the American politician. The House 
of Representatives elects its members every two years and plans which 
involve five or ten years are met with limited enthusiasm , even among 
those who have the long view on societal and educational problems. 



The Objectives Problem 



Another problem is the stating of objectives and goals of American 
educational research. No one person or agency is in a position to speak 
for American education. There is substantial question in the minds of 
many observers as to whether the researcher or the research commu- 
nity should set major research goals, except in those dimensions dealing 
with the methodology or organizational development to strengthen re- 
search capabilities. Actually, there is a feeling that the researcher 
ought to be one of many seeking to arrive at national goals of importance 
to education. Once those goals are set, these become the target areas 
that the educational researcher should pay attention to. So research 
priorities are an integral part of educational priorities. 

The Linear Model Problem 



Does research or research progr am s really proceed in orderly 
fashion from research to development to demonstration to application? 
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Obviously not. Nor do research projects get executed in the neat and 
orderly fashion in which they are finally presented in research journals, 
flowing in an even and unbelievably systematic way from the review of 
the literature through statement of the problem to methodology to re- 
sults and conclusions. 

It is a convenience to describe the process that took place in some 
logical and understandable fashion to the consumer. It is not supposed 
to be isomorphic to reality. So, also with the linear model. 

We can easily accept the notion that the relevant research that a 
developmental project is based on may be twenty years old or the in- 
novator may not even be aware of the research when he begins. He 
may very well get his hunches from watching a master teacher. We 
can and should support a good effort anywhere in the sequence (the 
multidimensional model mentioned in the Examiner’s Report). In the 
end, a complete description of the effort should touch on all of these 
relevant steps however. 

O. of E. Structure Problem 



After I had accepted this new position as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
I read, with some considerable dismay, that the Examiners' considered 
judgment was that the new organization wouldn't work. After having 
been on the job for about two months I am still prepared to believe that 
you may be right, but perhaps for different reasons. 

The purpose of putting research, evaluation, statistics and dissem- 
ination together is not to lump them into one indigestible mass. It is 
rather designed to allow for a greater focused effort to meet specific 
Office of Education objectives. Such an organization will encourage 
the coordination of effort between units not used to such cooperative 
efforts. 

There appears to be a misunderstanding on what is meant by the 
term program planning . In this instance, we mean the technical plan- 
ning and analysis efforts that aid the program manager, the Bureau 
chief, in his decisions. He is not seen as in competition in presenting 
plans to the Commissioners. 



The Christmas Tree Problem 



One of the major issues raised by the Examiners was the layers of 
staff and line responsibilities affecting educational research decisions 
at the Federal level. There are many steps that a research budget, and 
all budgets, go through on which many persons have an opportunity to 
make changes and modifications. A listing of some, but by no means 
all, of these steps might make more specific the issues. 



1. A budget (and the concepts contained in that budget) is prepared 
by the Research Bureau in O. of E. 

2. That budget is forwarded to the Commissioner with recommen- 
dations from the Planning Office of O. of E. 

3. The Commissioner then submits it to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare where the Planning Officer for the Secre- 
tary reviews it again. 

4. The Secretary submits this plan to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the arm of the President responsible for fiscal management. 

5. This budget is then submitted to a House of Representatives 
subcommittee on appropriations. 

6. Similar hearings are held at a later time by a Senate subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

7. After action of both houses the President signs the bill and we 
have the money to operate our programs. 
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PREFACE 



The Examiners' terms of reference were remitted to us by the 
Organisation in the following terms: 

"The examination will be concerned with the policies which govern 
the burgeoning educational R and D efforts in the United States. 

This is conceived to involve an examination of 1) the administrative 
and institutional mechanisms for educational R and D, 2) the way 
that research in fields related to education is connected to particu- 
lar innovations and to generalized developments in education, 3) 
the relationships between the priorities governing educational R and 
D activities and the major issues which today confront American 
education, and 4) the role of research in setting the framework 
for planning the long-term re-development of the nation’s educa- 
tional system". 

In conducting the examination, we have relied on three main sources 
of evidence. First, we were able to see an early draft of the submission 
to be made to the OECD by the government of the United States of Amer- 
ica 1 . Secondly, we were able to consult many other written sources, 
some published, others taken from the files and records of the compe- 
tent authorities and their advisory bodies. We have listed these sources 
in Annex B to this report. Thirdly, we held hearings with many of those 
most competent to advise us. They included federal, state and local 
school legislators and administrators, those concerned with university 
and teacher training administration and those concerned directly with 
educational research and development, including research students. 

In all, this constituted nearly eighty hearings and meetings with nearly 
a hundred people conducted for thi most part by all four of us, but some 
conducted by one or two Examiners. 



1. "Educational Research and Development in the United States" ^STP(69)9^. Factual data 
in this field are freely drawn from this document, giving specific chapter references. 
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We visited the Boston and Cambridge areas, Syracuse, New 
York City, Evanston and Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Palo Alto and, finally, held meetings in Washington itself. Our pro- 
gramme of meetings, and those whom we met, are listed in Annex A 
to this report. 

After drafting our report we had a further opportunity of consulting 
representatives of some of the agencies most concerned with the issues 
raised by the review. As a result of comments made by them, both in 
writing and at a meeting specially convened in Washington, we were 
able to strengthen and make our report more accurate. At the same 
time, we were able to take cognizance of some of the organisational 
developments that took place in Washington between the time of our 
visits in May 1969 and the date at which this report is submitted. 

The creation of the programme of reading and visits depended on the 
empathetic and efficient work of Dr. Hendrik Gideonse, Director, Pro- 
gram Planning and Evaluation, Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and of the OECD Secretariat organising this exercise. 

Dr. Gideonse occupies a role central to the matters reviewed but 
those knowledgeable with our field will see that in helping arrange a 
programme he ensured that the different interests were effectively and 
fairly balanced. To the Secretariat and, particularly to Mr. Beresford 
Hayward, we owe not only our programme but also much sensitive and 
knowledgeable advice on the issues involved in the examination. 

Finally, we express gratitude to the scores of distinguished Amer- 
icans who gave time to meeting us, to providing information and facil- 
ities, including the help of highly efficient secretaries, and generally 
to making us welcome, if somewhat overworked, guests in their country. 

We now offer our report for the Organisation's guidance in its con- 
frontation with the government of the United States of America. 

The Examiners: Paul Gerin-Lajoie 

Kjell Eide 
Maurice Kogan 
Hans Ldwbeer 






R AND D AS PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
AND GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURES 



1. To examine research and development in American education is 
necessarily to examine the educational, governmental and social struc- 
ture of which it forms part. Such fundamental issues as the ways in 
which the Presidency confers authority on, and requires accountability 
from, a multiplicity of agencies and the relations between the federal 
authorities and the States are the web and woof of our subject. 

2. As far as possible, we have resisted the temptation to follow these 
issues of fundamental structure too far from our remit. Yet a second 
temptation was presented by the content of R and D programmes. At 
the present time, educational policy and structures are being intensely 
debated in the offices of the federal and state governments, on the cam- 
puses and in the mass media. On the eve of our first meeting, we saw 
demonstrations in Harvard Square and later arrived in New York to 
meet officials grappling with what has become over-simplified as the 
decentralization issue. For three overcrowded weeks, we attended the 
bewilderments of the world's richest and most powerful nation facing 
some of its deepest domestic crises. 

3. In this report we are concerned mainly with the ways in which the 
federal authorities are able to establish goals and priorities for educa- 
tional R and D and how far organisation and institutional patterns are 
adequate to secure the achievement of these goals. We have not been 
able to make any adequate evaluation of the goals themselves or the 
individual research programmes devised to reach them. To have done 
so would have required time and resources not available to us. More- 
over, many of th^ issues, as represented to us by witnesses, are of 
process and organisation as much as of content and product. Yet we 
must at the outset make clear the severity of the problems faced by 
education authorities at all levels. They have inadequate resources 
and systematic knowledge to cope with the rising expectations of their 
clientele and the deepening problems of the systems they administer. 
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4. That the problems are severe is exemplified by the following state- 
ment from the "Report of President Nixon's Task Force on Education", 
(published 1969): 

"While not universally true, the failure of education in most of our 
larger cities is now so general and so great as to constitute one of 
the nation's most serious domestic problems. The reasons for this 
are not wholly understood but they include such factors as: a gen- 
eral shortage of funds in relation to the special problems faced by 
urban educational systems, the frequently inequitable distribution 
of state funds to the cities and, in some poorer and better-off 
neighborhoods; the influx to the cities of children with educational 
deficiencies acquired elsewhere; massive inflexible and anachro- 
nistic bureaucracies for the administration of urban education that 
deny the possibility of a supportive community relationship to the 
schools; the difficult home conditions of urban children from pov- 
erty backgrounds; the irrelevancy of educational programs and 
curricula; poor teaching; and many others". 

5. And the Task Force's generalizations might themselves be based 
on the more detailed arguments to be found in the Report of the Mayor's 
Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City Schools (sub- 
mitted in 1967): 

"The Nev.* York City school system, which once ranked at the sum- 
mit of American public education, is caught in a spiral of decline. 
The true measure of a structure of formal education is its effect 
on individual children. By this standard, the system of public edu- 
cation in New York City is failing, because vast numbers, if not 
the majority of the pupils, are not learning adequately". 

6. It would no doubt be possible to find similarly disturbing accounts 
of educational problems as they affect American rural areas, and not 
only in the southern states, and the condition of higher and teacher 
education. It must be for others to establish the extent to which the 

R and D programmes are adequate to contribute to the solution of these 
issues. We hope that further and substantial review of them might be 
made so that those accountable for the R and D programmes will have 
a truer measure of the problems to be encountered by the systems 
which R and D are intended to help and better indicators of the extent 
to which programmes are, in fact, useful and relevant. 

7. Having said this, we have had to resist the temptation to follow 
many issues which emerged surely enough as the substantive foci of 
the research and development enterprises with which we became ac- 
quainted. In this report, therefore, we try as astringently as reality 
will allow to discuss the processes of R and D, their organisational 
positioning, and the balance to be kept between them and the other in- 
puts, outputs and substances of the educational process. 
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Recent History 



8. Our first conclusion is that American society has mounted an im- 
pressively large effort in educational Research and Development in a 
remarkably short period of time. Only, perhaps, in the USA would 
that effort be regarded as both trivially small and highly controversial. 
The principle that federal government might legitimately sponsor re- 
search and development of relevance to policy is quite new. It emerged 
first in the fields of health, defence and, more recently, aerospace. 

Such initiatives in education began substantially with the Co-operative 
Research Act, 1954, which became funded in 1957 as research pro- 
grammes into handicaps. In the same year, the curriculum support 
programmes of the National Science Foundation also began. This and 
subsequent legislation confer authority on the government to make grants 
which in the fiscal year 1968 amount to over $ 170 million. The rapid 
growth of so large a federal intervention has created problems which 
are part of the substance of this report. But the American people de- 
serve credit for willingness to go so far and so quickly. R and D not 
only helps them: American educational research and development ought 
to benefit education the world over. 

9. Progress in the social services is rarely the result of rational 
determination. Unsystematic genesis might, indeed, be not only inevi- 
table but a_ o no bad way for progress to be made. Early mistakes can 
benefit later efforts. Creativity can get ahead of resource control and 
codification. At its best, this is what has happened in the USA. 

10. The increase in federal funding of educational R and D has been 
dramatic , but the total programme has been as much the product of 
pressures within and outside Washington as the result of goal definition 
and pursuit. The earliest initiatives derived from concern about prep- 
aration of the brightest children. More recently, compassion for and 
fear of the consequences of poverty are the main motives. Handicapped 
children, high school physics and other curriculum initiatives resulting 
from the reaction to Sputnik, early childhood, disadvantage, and now, 
most recently, experimental schools - (to the tune of $ 25 million) - 
there is no clear pattern in all this. Some sponsors are, indeed, quite 
clear about their aims - the National Science Foundation's programmes 
referred to in paragraph 8 above are urged upon us as an example. In 
the 1950s the single largest source of R and D funds and ideas were the 
private Foundations. They still are the point to which many adventurous 
plans are directed or from which initiatives come. If they resist suc- 
cessfully some current Congressional attempts to reduce their impact, 
they will continue to help initiate and test innovation and change. Since 
then, initiatives have been taken by the leading Schools of Education, 

by Congressmen, by the Presidency, by the scholarly elite who con- 
stitute a new educational establishment to establish publicly funded pro- 
grammes. All of these pressure groups now converge on the federal 
decision-makers. 
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11. The main issue is now whether divisive authority and power struc- 
tures, comprehending as they must the different time scales of political 
decision and scholarly effort, are adequate as frameworks for national 
decision-making in the future. Now might be the time to take stock; 

to establish goals; and, with the goals, a work performing structure 
within which constraints are explicit and predictable, discretion wide, 
beneficial pluralism and debate possible and within which further devel- 
opement might take place. 

12. One thing is clear. The trend in R and D development is irrevers- 
ible. While in years of financ ' al stringency further advances might be 
resisted, a power structure is already built around the R and D effort. 

As of 1964, there was already an educational research community con- 
sisting of over 4,000 (full-time equivalent) practitioners and perhaps 
double that number of actual participants. They are conscious of and 
are helping to create the political world in which they have to move. 

And the R and D programmes have led not simply to more R and D but 

to institutional growth and readjustment. They have established new 
federal and Office of Education roles. They have created new research 
and development institutions which seek to bridge the gaps between schol- 
arship and the needs of the school. They might also have stimulated new 
attitudes and expectations both within the school community itself and 
among others interested in its work. As viewed from outside, a second 
historic phase might well be about to begin. 

13. We conclude this introduction by briefly summarizing the R and D 
effort as reported to us by the U. S. authorities. 

The educational research and development effort in the United 
States is large and relatively new. A conservative estimate developed 
by the American authorities puts the total expenditure in this area at 
$ 250 million for Fiscal Year 1968. While support from federal sources 
for research and development efforts specifically directed towards edu- 
cational problems dates only from 1957 , a great jump in funds occurred 
between 1965 and 1967. Appropriations available to the United States 
Office of Education, the National Science Foundation and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity increased during that period from a total of $ 51. 3 
million to over $ 128 million. By FY 1968, funds from federal sources 
directed to education or related research totalled $ 171 million. 

The funds available are expended by a broad range of institutions. 
Colleges and universities are the largest single group of performers 
receiving approximately half of the dollars in FY 1968. Research and 
Development Centers of many kinds (but generally university-based) 
spent more than $ 16 million. The new (1966) Regional Educational 
Laboratories accounted for $ 23 million in FY 1968. Profit and non- 
profit institutions, state and local education agencies, and the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center accounted for the balance of the 
expenditures. A major recent study of research and development 
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manpower estimated the number of personnel engaged in this field in 
the United States at 4, 125 in 1964. The number has more than doubled 
since then with the dramatic increase in expenditures. The fifteen Edu- 
cational Laboratories alone, for example, now employ over 800 full- 
time professionals. 

The analysis of the R and D effort reported by the American author- 
ities reveals that of support for research is about the same as that for 
development and both together account for by far the largest portion of 
the total R and D effort. The largest single topic of R and D activities 
in the United States is curriculum , instruction, and directly related 
activities. Research on learning processes is the next largest category. 
Relatively small amounts are allocated to research on social influences 
in relation to learning. Heaviest concentrations of support are to be 
found on R and D directed to early childhood and elementary and second- 
ary education generally. About twenty percent of the documented base 
effort in FY 196S was directed toward R and D focused on the socio- 
economically disadvantaged target groups; ten percent of the base was 
devoted to research and development concerned with the educational 
needs of handicapped children and youth. These major concentrations 
were supplemented and complemented by research of almost every con- 
ceivable kind and devoted to virtually all topics directly and indirectly 
related to learning, instruction, and education. 
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